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SERMON. 


So is he that layeth up treasure for himself, and is not rich toward 
God.—Luxe xii. 21. 

Our Saviour improved every opportunity of pouring instruc- 
tion into the minds of mea. And, as he was perfectly ac- 
quainted with their hearts, he knew how to adopt his public 
and private discourses to the state and character of every per- 
son. A multitude being gathered round him ata certain place, 
he instructed his disciples, in their presence, upon a number of 
important subjects. This excited the attention and admiration 
of one of the company, who applied to him for advice and as- 
sistance in a certain case. ‘ Master,” said he, “‘ speak to my 
brother, that he divide the inheritance with me.” Upon this, 
our Saviour turns to him, and after rebuking him for his im- 
pertinence, reads a solemn lecture upon the sin and danger of 
worldly-mindedness. ‘ And he said unto him, man, who made 
me a judge, or adividerover you?” ‘ And he said unto them, 
take heed, and beware of covetousness: for a man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth. 
And he spake a parable unto them, saying, the ground of a 
certain rich man brought forth plentifully: and he thought 
within himself, saying, what shall 1 do because I have no room 
where to bestow my fruits? And he said, this willI do: I 
will pull down my barns, and build greater, and there will I 
bestow all my fruits and my goods. And I will say to my soul, 
soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years; take thine 
ease, eat, drink, and be merry. But God said unto him, thou 
fool, this night thy soul shall be required of thee: then whose 
shall these things be which thou hast provided? So is he that 
layeth up treasure for himself, and is not rich toward God.” 
These last words are an explanation and application of the 
parable, by both which it appears, 

That worldly-mindedness is extremely sinful and dangerous. 
I shall, 
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I. Show wherein this sin consists. 

II. Show the dangerous nature of it. 

JI. Let us consider wherein the sin of worldly-mindedness 
consists. ‘Though mankind are extremely prone to be worldly- 
minded, yet they are not less prone to overlook this sin in them- 
selves. They are very apt to see it, or think they see it, in 
others; but are very blind to it in their own hearts. Indeed, 
mere worldly-mindedness, while unconnected with other sins, 
is very generally thought to be no sin at all. ‘There are many 


such men as our Saviour describes in the parable, who have 


no apprehension that they are really possessed of a sinful 


worldly spirit. And the reason is, this sin does not consist in 
what many imagine to be the essence of it. For, 

1. It does not consist in pursuing any honest calling. Men 
were formed to labor, and are required to labor. “ Six days 
shalt thou labor, and do all thy work.” The apostle pot only 
allows christians to have acalling, but commands them to abide 
in their calling. Men may pursue any business which tends 
to promote either public or private good. All are not required 
to cultivate the earth, though this was the original business of 
man. In the present state of the world, there is a vast variety 
of callings which are lawful and uecessary. And every person 
may pursue that which either his inclination, or talents, or 
providence points out to him. Our Saviour does not blame the 
man in the parable for cultivating the earth, and making his 
fields fruitful. This was his proper business, which he ought 
to pursue. And every man ought to serve God and his genera- 
tion, in his proper calling; which he may do, without feeling 
or expressing the least degree of a worldly spirit. So that 
worldly-mindedness does not consist in pursuing any useful em- 
ployment. Nor, 

2. Does it.consist in their being diligent and industrious in 
their callings. They ought to employ their time and strength 
in whatever business devolves upon them. They have no right 
to be idle, while they are able to labor, or perform any proper 
business. Idleness is universally condemned in scripture, and 
threatened with marks of the divine displeasure. But activity 
and diligence are expressly required, and represented as the 
means of procuring the favor of God, and the blessings of his 
providence. We read, “ The diligent hand maketh rich.” We 
read, ‘* Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy 
might.” Again, “Be not slothful in business, but fervent i 
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spirit, serving the Lord.” And our Saviour himself set an ex- 
ample of peculiar diligence and activity. 


good. He rose early, acted vigorously, and performed every 


duty in its proper season. He was frugal of his time, and 


lavish of his Strength, and cheerfully endured weariness and 
fatigue in doing his Father’s business. 


He went about doing 


He said, ** He must 
work while it was day, because the night cometh, in which no 
man can work.” His example is worthy of universal imita- 
tion, and every one may follow it without incurring the imputa- 
tion of worldly-mindedness, which does not constst in mere 
diligence and activity in promoting the glory of God, or the 
good of mankind. Nor, 

3. Does it consist in being prudent, and taking care of what 
has been procured by the sweat of the face. If God smiles 
upon the labor of men, and the fields bring forth plentifully 5 
or, if in any other way, God makes them rich, and increases 
their goods, they ought to build barns and store-houses, and 
take every proper method to preserve the good things which 
providence bestows upon them. ‘The rich man in the parable 
is not reproved for pulling down his barns and building great- 
er, and providing places to bestow his goods. We may be 
very sure, that Christ did not mean to censure him for this; 
because he expressly taught bis disciples the duty of pradence 
and economy. When he had fed the multitudes, by miracles, 
he commanded the fragments to be gathered up, that nothing 
might be lost. Duty often requires those who cultivate the 
earth, to put forth extraordinary exertions to preserve the fruits 
of the tield. Nor are they ever chargeable with worldly-mind- 
edness, merely for preserving the effects of their labor and in- 
dustry. - Nor, 

4. Is there are any criminality in endeavoring to increase 
their interest, and better their outward circumstances. The 
blessing of the Lord often accompanies the labors of the god- 
ly, and makes them rich. God made Abraham, and many of 
the seed of Abraham, extremely rich. W orldly-mindedness, 
therefore, does not consist in men’s properly desiring and er- 
deavoring to increase their worldly substance. Nor, 

5. Does worldly-mindedness consist in making a proper use 
of the things of the world. The world may be used, without 
abusing it. Every creature of God is good, if it be gratefully 
received and properly improved. Solomon says, “ There is 
nothing better for a man than that he should eat and drink, 
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and that he should make his soul enjoy good in his labor.” 
And again he says, “* Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, and 
drink thy wine with a merry heart ; for God now accepteth thy 
works.” And again, “It is good and comely for one to eat 
and drink, and to enjoy the good of all his labor that he taketh 
under the sun, all the days of his life which God giveth bim ; 
for it is his portion. Every man, also, to whom God hath giv- 
en riches and wealth, and hath given him power to eat thereof, 
and to take his portion, and to rejoice in his labor ; this is the 
gift of God. For he shall not much remember the days of his 
life, because God answereth him in the joy of his heart.” Thus 
man may live in the world, labor in the world, and enjoy the 
world, without being worldly-minded. But, 

6. And positively, if men love the world supremely, they are 
altogether criminal. This was the sin of the rich man in the 
parable. He placed all his love upon the world, and derived 
all his happiness from it. He said to his soul, * Thou hast 
much goods laid up for many years; take thine ease, eat, 
drink, and be merry.” He made provision for the flesh, to 
fulfil the lusts thereof. He said to the gold, thou art my trust, 
and to the fine gold, thou art my confidence. Or as our Sa- 
viour explains his feelings and conduct, ‘* He laid up treasure 
for himself.”” His own private, personal happiness, in this life, 
was his supreme object in all his labors and pursuits. He 
made the world his idol, and loved the creature more than the 
Creator. He labored altogether for the meat that perisheth. 
And though he was not an epicure, yet he was a worldling. 
And so are all, who lay up treasure for themselves, and place 
their supreme affection upon the world. I now proceed ta 
shows 

If. The dangerous nature of worldly-mindedness. It proved 
fatal to the rich man in the parable. ‘God said unto him, 
thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required of thee: then 
whose shall these things be which thou hast provided?” Since 
a worldly spirit is sinful, we may naturally conclude it is dan- 
gerous. And the danger of it will appear, if we consider the 
following things : 

1. Supreme love to the world is inconsistent with love to 
God. This is plainly suggested in the text: ‘ So is he that lay- 
eth up treasure for himself, and is not rich toward God.” Those 
can have no regard for God, who have a supreme regard for 
the world. This our Saviour abundantly taught: “ Lay not 
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ure is, there 


musters; for either he will hate the one, and love the other, 


or else he will hold to the one, and despise the other. 
not serve God and mammon.” 


the love of the world as totally inconsistent with the love of 


God, and op 


mity with God. Whosoever will be a friend of the world, is 
the enemy of God.” 


sentiment. 
the world. 
is not in him 
nature of tl 


clude supren 


any form supremely, cannot give God the supreme place im 


their hearts. 


istering to their happiness, which is really loving themselves, 
and hating God, so far as he appears opposed to their desires 


and pursuits. 


to God. <A worldly spirit separates the soul from God, and 
totally excludes all true love to him, which must be extremely 


dangerous. 
2. Suprem 


man. ‘Those who lay up treasures for themselves, and place 
their whole happiness in tne enjoyment of the v orld, have no 
sincere regard for any of their fellow creatures. No man re- 
ally loves another, unless he values another’s good as his own. 
The second great commandment requires men to love their 


neighbors as 


premely, they must love themselves wholly, without feeling the 


least degree 


divine law requires. Christ illustrated this truth by the para- 
ble of the rich man and Lazarus.. The rich man laid up treas- 
ure for himself, and would not impart it to the poor man that 
lay at his gate. His love to the world shut out all love, and 


compassion, 


would not even suffer the poor man so much as to feed upon 
the crumbs which fell from his table. So long as men are gor- 
erned by a worldly spirit, they cannot exercise the least true 
love to any of their fellow creatures. They may, indeed, love 


those that lo 


up for yourselves treasures upon earth—for where your treas- 


the very spirit by which they ley up treesurs for themselves. 
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will your heart be also. No man can serve two 


Ye can- 
The apostle James represgnts 


posite to it. *‘* The friendship of the world is en- 
And the apustle John delivers the same 
“* Love not the world, neither the things that are in 
If any man love the world, the love of the Father 
.” These divine declarations are founded in the 
ings. Supreme love to one object, must ex- 


1e love to another. Those who love the world in 


They can only love God subordinately, as min- 


So that love to the world is necessarily enmity 


e love to the world is inconsistent with love to 


themselves. But while they love themselves su- 


of that love to their fellow creatures, which the 


and benevolence to his fellow men; so that he 


ve them, which is nothing but real selfishness, and 
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The apostle James represents that love to the world, which ex- 
cludes love to man, as extremely dangerous. ‘* What doth it 

profit, my brethren, though a man say he hath faith, and have 

not works? Can faith save him’? If a brother or sister be 

naked and destitute of daily food, and one of you say unto 

them, Depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled; notwith- 

standing ye give them not those things which are needful to the 

body, what doth it profit?” And the apostle John demands, 
«¢ But whoso hath this world’s good, and seeth his brother have 
need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from him, how 
dwelleth the love of Gud in him?” That is, that love which 
God requires men to exercise towards cach other. 

3. Supreme love to the world is inconsistent with love to the 
gospel. Wherever our Saviour preached the gospel, and called 
upon men to embrace it, he always told them they must re- 
nounce their supreme love to the world, in order to comply 
with the terms of salvation. His common saying was, “If 
any man will come after me, let him deny himself.” Andupon 
particular occasions he explained this maxim, by teaching men 
the impossibility of their embracing the gospel, while they loved 
the world supremely. He said, “He that loveth father or 
mother more than me, is not worthy of me; and he that loveth 
son or daughter more than me, is not worthy of me; and he 
that taketh not his cross and followeth after me, is not worthy 
of me. He that findeth his life, shall Jose it ; and he that loseth 
his life, for my sake, shall find it.””. And again, ‘* Whosover he 
be of you, that forsaketh not all that he hath, cannot be my 
disciple.” When a certain amiable young man desired him to 
propose the only condition of life, he told him virtually, to re- 
nounce his supreme love to the world, in order to obtain treas- 
ure in heaven. When some appeared forward to follow him, 
he plainly told them to give up their supreme love to the world, 
and forsake all they had, and come and follow him. And in 
the parable of the marriage feast, he strikingly illustrated the 
fatal tendency of supreme love to the world. He represented 
the offer of salvation to sinners, as general; and their general 
neglect and contempt of that offer, as owing to their supreme 
love to the world. “ And they made light of it, one going to 
his farm, and another to his merchahdize.” This clearly 
shows, that while men love the world supremely, they will de- 
spise, neglect, and oppose the gospel; which, if they persist in, 

it must drown them in perdition. 
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4. Supreme love to the world is inconsistent with love te 
heaven. While men set their supreme affections upon things 
below, they cannot place them on things above. Hence our 
Lord says, ‘ Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth— 
for where your treasure is, there will your heart be also.” 

I must add, 

5. That supreme love to the world, prepares men for future 
and eternal misery. They must be completely wretched, when 
the object of their supreme love is totally removed. And this 
will be the case with these who love the world, as soon as they 
are called from it. This our Saviour illustrated by the fate of 
the rich) man, in the parable, whose soul was required of him, 
and by that of Dives, who was buried and went to hell. 

HEADS OF iMPRROVEMENT. 

1. If worldly-mindedness essentially consists in supreme 
love to the world, then we have reason to think, that this is 
a very prevailing sin. It seems to be a common opinion, that 
none but rich and prosperous persons are really worldly-mind- 
ed. But this subject shows us, that a worldly spirit may reign 
in the hearts of men, let their outward condition be what it will. 
This spirit may reign in the poor as well as the rich; in the 
low as well asthe high; in the ignorant as well as the learned; 
in the aged as well as the young; in the moral as well as in the 
profligate. 

2. If a worldly spirit be fatal to the souls of men, then all 
sinners are in great danger of destruction. This spirit reigns 
constantly in their hearts; while all the objects of sense cher- 
ish and strengthen it. So that the heavens and the earth, their 
possessions and employments, their relations and connections, 
are all leagued against them, and unite their influence to lead 
them in the broad path to ruin. The world stands between 
them and all instructions and admonitions—and ail the enjoy- 
ments of heaven. How then can the worldly-minded be saved? 
It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle. 

3. If a worldly spirit will destroy sinners; then moral sin- 
ners stand in peculiar danger of destruction. They are prone 
to depend upon their morality, and even their worldly employ- 
ments and usefulness, and think themselves clean escaped from 
the pollutions and dangers of the world. But 

4. If a worldly spirit be fatal to the souls of men, then itis 
more important for parents to teach their children to renounce 
the love of the world, than how to gain the possession of it. 
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They ought, indeed, to teach them how to live—but rather 
how to live above the world. 

5. If it is love to the world which prevents loving God and 
all other beings properly, then we learn in what the whole in- 
ability of sinners as to being saved, consists. They often com- 
plain of inability ; but it all consists in their love to the world. 

This was the inability of the young man—of those who were 
invited to the marringe-feast—uand this is the inability of all 
who now enjoy the offers of the gospel. Hence Christ put that 
solemn, pointed question, ‘* What is a man profited, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul?” 

6. This subject calls upon all to inquire, whether they serve 
God, or mammon’? Here then let it be asked, what do you 
propose to yourselves in getting the world? The same as the 
man inthe parable? What duties do you perform with the 
greatest pleasure? Those which respect this iife? or the 
other 1—Those by which you may lay up treasures on earth ? 
er in heaven? What burdens you most? The love of the 
world,or the cares of the world? What do your hearts most 
delight.to dwell upon? Treasures on eacth, or in heaven? 

Finally. Let saints be urged to keep themselves in the love 
of God ; and sinners to renounce the love of the world. You 
now have your choice; but the season of choosing may soon 
and suddenly cease. SENEX. 





For the Hopkinsian Magazine. 
GOD’S PECULIAR CARE OF HIS PEOPLE. 


In treating of this subject, the plan which I propose, is, 

1. To describe God’s peculiar care of his people. 

Il. To show why he takes such peculiar care of his people 
in this world. 

{. I am to describe God's peculiar care of his people here in 
this world. 

God exercises a universal providence over all his creatures, 
in every part of his wide dominions. This providence he exer- 
cises according to certain fixed laws, and by his own immediate 
influence, without the concurrence or instrumentality of any 
subordinate agents. He upholds the whole material aud im- 
material creation in existence ; he causes the regular motions 
and revolutions of the heavenly bodies; and produces the reg- 
ular succession of day and night, of summer aud winter, and 
of seed time and harvest, by his own immediate and powerful 
operations. But in bis special providence, he employs angels 
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and other subordinate agents to work his will and accomplish 
his wise and gracious purposes. Now, it is this special and 
peculiar care of his people that I propose to deseribe. And 
here it may be observed, 

That his peculiar care of his people is constant, without 
the least intermission or interruption. He keeps his eye and 
his heart constantly fixed upon them. He attends to all their 
external circumstances and internal feelings. Heregards them 
in prosperity and adversity, in joy and sorrow, in hope and 
fear. He counts their tears, their sighs, and groans; and asa 
father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth his people. He 
never leaves, nor forgets, nor forsakes them. Speaking of his 
vineyard, he declares, ** I the Lord do keep it: | will water it 
every moment : lest any burt it, I will keep it night and day.’ 
David says, ‘* Behold, he that ke sepeth Israel shall neither slum- 
ber nor sleep. ‘The Lord is thy keeper; the Lord is thy shade 
upon thy right hand. The sun shall not smite thee by day, nor 
the moon by night. The Lord shall preserve thee from evil: he 
shall preserve thy soul. ‘The Lord shall preserve thy going out 
and thy coming in wom this time forth, and even forever more.”’ 
And again he says, ** As the mountains are round about Jerusa- 
lem, so the Lord is round about his people from henceforth even 
forever.’ T hough the people of God sometimes take care of one 
another, yet their care is inconstant and necessarily interrupted, 
and though angels take care of the heirs of salvation, yet they are 
liable to be interrupted. But God is omniscient. He can see 
all things, with one intentive, comprehensive, and uniatermit- 
ting view. He does, therefore, with infinite ease and infinite 
pleasure, take care of all his people, at all times and under all 
circumstances. This was intimated to Jacob by the continual 
intercourse between heaven and earth, and the continual as- 
cending and descending of the angels upon the ladder which he 
saw. The const ancy of God’s care of his people, is a most 
consoling thought, and ads apted to give them that trust and con- 
fidence in divine providence, which they constantly need to 
exercise. 

2. God’s care of his people is particular, as well as constant. 
He net only takes a constant care of all his people, who are 
scattered over various parts of the earth; but he also takes a 
particular care of every individual person. Though some have 
denied the particul: rity of divine providence, and maintained 
only a general providence ; we have abundant evidence, both 
from reason and scripture, that God does exercise a parlicular, 
as well as general providence. We cannot conceive it to be 
possible, that God should exercise a general providence, with- 
out a particular care of individuals. In order to preserve the 
whole of his people, he must preserve each individual, and 
in order to provide for the good of the whole, he must provide 
for the good of individuals, who compose that whole. But we 
have no occasion to reason upon this subject, because God has 
plainly revealed his particular providence in his word. David 
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believed that God took a particular care of him and of every 
one of his people; and he expatiates upon the particularity of 
divine provide nce WiLil pecuiti ir pleasure and pertuuence. ae He 
that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High shall abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty. I will say of the Lord, he 
is my refuge and my fortress; my God; in him will I trust. 
Surely le shall deliver thee from the snare of the fowler, and 
from the noisome pestilence. He shall cover thee with his 
feathers, and under his wings shalt thou trust. Thou shalt not 
be afraid for the terror by night, nor for the arrow that flieth 
by day; nor for the pestilence that walketh in darkness, nor 
for the destruction that wasteth at noon-day. A thousand shall 
fall at thy side, and ten thousand at thy right band, but it shall 
not come nigh thee: only with thine eyes shalt thou be thold, 
and see the reward of the wicked.”” Our Saviour taught his 
disciples to derive consolation from the particularity of divine 
providence. ‘Are not twe sparrows sold for a farthing ? and 
one of them shall not fall on the ground without-your Father. 
But the very hairs of your head are all numbered. Fear ye 
not therefore, ye are of more value than many sparrows.” 
Though there may be thousands and even millions of God’s 
people on the earth at the same time, yet he takes a particular 
eare of each individual, and as much care of each as if he at- 
tended to him alone. There is nothing incredible, though there 
be something astonishing in the universality aud partic ularity 
of divine provide nee. For there is nothing so sinall as to es- 
cape the notice of an omniscient eye. God constantly sees all, 
and each individual of his people with equal plainness. And 
as he constantly sees each individual of his people, so he con- 
stantly takes particular care ef every individual. Ile paid par- 
ticular attention to the peculiar circumstanees and to the par- 
ticular feelings of Jacob. And he pays as particular attention 
to the circumstances and feelings of every one of the seed of 
Jaeob. 

3. God’s care of his people is not only constant and parlicular 
but effec tual. He does not stand a mere idle spectator of their 
circumstances, but exerts his own rena and the agency of 
his creatures for their benefit. If they are in danger, he 
guards them ; if they are in distress, he relieves them ; if they 
are in want, he supplies their wants; if they are sinking in de- 
spondency, he raises them up and comforts their hearts by his 
gracious influences. ‘This effectual care was intimated to Ja- 
cob in his dreams when he saw the angels ascending and de- 
scending on the ladder, which reached from heaven to earth. 
God thereby signified to him, that he would exert not only his 
own power, bet the power and agency of angels for his gui- 
dance and protection. The scripture abounds with striking 
instances of God’s effectual care of his people, both in gene ral 
and in particular. He took effectual care of Abraham, while 
travelling from place to place, among strangers and enemies. 
He took effectual care of Isaac, when bound and laid upon the 
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altar, and exposed to instant death. He took effectual care of 
Moses, and employed proper agents to preserve his life, and 
train him up for the most signal services. He command- 
ed the ravens to feed Elijah, and restrained the lions from de- 
stroying Daniel. But his long and effectual care of Jacob de- 
serves the most particular notice. When he was going to Pa- 
danaram, God appeared to him in a dream to comfort him. 
Whew he arrived to his friend’s house, God took effectual care 
of his interest, and made him rich. When he was returning 
home to his native place, exposed to enemies behind and be- 
fore him, God first sent his angels to guard him. We are told 
* Jacob went on his way, and the angels of God methim. And 
when Jacob saw them, he said, this is God’s host; and he call- 
ed the name of the place Mahanaim.” After this, he approach- 
ed his brother Esau, who was coming to meet him with four 
hundred men, ou purpose to wreak his vengeance upon him, 
for taking away his biuth-right. ‘Then God sent his Son, the 
the angel of the covenant, to protect him and melt the heart of 
Esau into love and tenderness. In the course of a few years 
another calamity fell upon Jacob. ‘There was a famine in the 
land, and he and his family were exposed to perish by it. But 
God sent Joseph his darling son into Egypt to preserve him, 
his household, and a whole nation from famishing. Sueh 
effectual care God took of Jacob through the whole course of 
his life. Nor did Ged neglect to take effectual care of his pos- 
terity. When a new king arose, who knew not Joseph, and 
subjected them to hard and cruel bondage, God sent Moses and 
Aaron to deliver them, and by a long series of miracles, carried 
them through hosts of enemies, and ten thousand dangers, to 
the land of promise. And so long as they continued his pecu- 
liar people, he never withheld from them ‘his effectual care and 
protection. Though God has long since rejected the Jews, 
yet he still has a people in the worid, of whom he takes effec- 
tual care at all times, in all places, and under all circumstan- 
ces. ‘Though they are now scattered over almost every part 
of the earth; yet he employs angels and men, and a vast vari- 
ety of means for their protection and benefit. He keeps the 
whole creation in motion and action, and overturns nations 
and kingdoms for the enlargement and prosperity of his peo- 
ple. Though God does not now, as he formerly did, work 
miracles in his people’s favor, yet be exerts as much power and 
wisdom, and e mploys as many angels and subordinate agents 
as he ever did, to increase their number, multiply their 
privileges and guard them against their visible and invisible 
enemies. Thus God’s care of his people is as consta»t, as par- 
ticular, as effectual, as they can possibly desire. He does as 
much himself, and e mpleys others to do as much for their ben- 
efit as can be done. He challenges his people to say, what 
more he could do for them, though he continually does for them. 
He never forgets, forsakes or negle cts them. He never omits 
any opportunity, nor neglects any means of doing them good, 
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nor suffers any creature or object in the universe, to do them 
any lasting harm. 


[To be concluded. } 


From the New York Mirror 
ECONOMY. 


There is nothing which goes so far towards placing young 
people beyond the reach of poverty, as economy in the man- 
agement of their domestic affairs. It is as much impossible to 
get a ship acros the Atlantic with half a dozen butts started, 
or as many bolt holes in her hull, as to conduct the concerns of 
a family without economy. It matters not whether a man fur- 
nish little or much for his family, if there is a continual leakage 
in the kitchen or in the parlor, it rans away, he knows not how ; 
and that demon wasle, cries more like the horseleech’s daugh- 
ter, until he that provides has no more to give. It is the 
husband's duty to bring into the house, and it is the duty of 
the wife to see that nothing goes wrongfully out of it—not 
the least article, however unimportant in itself, for it establish- 
es @ precedent; not under any pretence, for it opens a door 
for ruin to stalk in, and he seldom leaves an opportunity un- 
improved. <A man gets a wife to look after his affairs; to ed- 
ucate and prepare his children for a proper station in life, and 
not to dissipate his property. The husband’s interests should 
be the wife’s care, and her ambition should carry her -no far- 
ther than his welfare and happiness together with that of her 
children. This should be her sole aim, and her theatre of ex- 
ploits isin the bosom of her family, where she may do as 
much towards making a fortune as he possibly can do in the 
counting room or work shop. It is not the money earned that 
makes a man wealthy; it is what is saved from his earnings. 
A good and prudent husband makes deposit of the fruits of 
his labor with his best friend; and if that friend be not true to 
him, what has he to hope? If he dare not place confidence 
in the companion of his bosom. where is he to place it? A wife 
acts not for herself only, but she is the agent of many she loves. 
and she is bound to act for their good, and not for her own 
gratification. Her husband’s good is the end at which she 
should aiin—his approbaticn is her reward. 


“1s THE EXISTENCE OF SIN DESIRABLE ?”’ 


This, says the N. Y. Evangelist, was “the question pro- 
posed by a D. D. to a candidate for the ministry who was un- 
der examination. ‘I do not know that there is any thing in 
sin, which should make it desirable, either to God or man,’ was 
the reply.” 
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We know nothing of the “D. D.” or the “candidate” alluded 
to; but we ask permission to think, that “the reply” was a 
very impertinent one to a very proper question. The question, 
‘* [s the existence of sin desirable?” is not precisely the,same 
as the question, ‘‘ Is sin desirable?” But the /atter is the only 
question which “the reply” meets. Did not the “ candidate” 
know; and does not the Editor of the Evangelist know, or 
admit, that there is a difference between a thing in ilself consid- 
ered, and the same thing all things considered? And if there 
be a difference, why may not that be desirable, all things con- 
sidered, which is undesirable in itself? And if so; while sem 
is, confessedly, most undesirable in itself considered, why may 
not its erislence, all things considered, be greatly desirable, as 
necessary to the exercise and exhibition of both the Justice 


and Grace of God? 








i he et eee 


[The following from the Taunton Reporter, is the best poetical ef- 
fusion we have seen on the subject, and better than is commonly 
found in the corner of a newspaper. It is at once, rhyme, metre, and 


poetry. } 
THE CHOLERA. 
“*T have a message from God unto thee.” 


The Cholera comes as the scourge of God, 
Nor mountain, nor valley, nor sea, 

Can prevent its approach—and the lash of the rod 
Has been felt by the slave and the free. 

From nation to nation it comes like the wind, 
Like a giant it strides o’er the earth; 

To persons or places alike unconfined 
It spares neither age, sex, nor birth. 


Yet man art thou careless, and dost thou presume 
That ’t is chance and not heaven’s decree: 

To thee it calls loudly—beware of thy doom 
It is sent as a message to thee. 


Afflictions arise not from out of the ground, 
Nor can life be continued at will; 
Though man may exult in his knowledge profound 
The pestilence baffles his skill. 
He only who sent it can stay its career, 
He only who sent it can save; 
If God is our friend, then away with our fear. 
He saves from or calls to the grave. 


But thou who, presumptuous, hard’nest thy heart, 
Nor mercies nor judgments will see; 

How loudly it calls thee from ruin to start, 

It is sent a3 a message to thee. 
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The christian alone can with confidence turn 
To a haven where all is secure, 
He knows that itis sin that bath made the earth mourn, 
And that man is by nature impure; 
That a mereiful God hath provided a w ay 
Of escape—and through mercy and love, 
He knows if the pestilence takes him to day, 
He’s a mansion eternal above. 


Then christian bestir thee and work while ’tis day, 
Fear God, and from evil live free; 
Gird thy loins, and be faithful to watch and to pray, 
It is sent as a miessage to thee. J. UU. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS, 

Installed.— At Harpswell, Maine, January 22th, 1532, as pastor of 
the Congregational church and society, Rev. Wittsam Harvow late 
of Massachusetts. Introductory pruyer by Rev. Mr. Adams of Bruns- 
wick; sermon by Rev. Mr. Miltimore of Falmouth; Installing prayer 
and charge by Rev. Mr. Ellingwood of Bath; Right Hand of Fellow- 
ship, by Rev. Mr. Adams of Brunswick; Address to the people and 
concluding prayer by Rev. Mr. Hawes of ‘Topsham.—{ Comm. ] 

Installed on Friday, Aug. 10, Rev. William Tyler, over the South 
Church in South Hadley; sermon by Rev Mr. Boies, of South Had- 
ley. 

“Ordained, Aug. 22, 1832, at Orange (North Milford Society) Con- 
necticut, Rev. Horace Woodruff. Dr. Porter, of Farmington, preach- 
ed from 2 Cor. iv. 7. “ We have this treasure in earthen vessels 

Sept. 5, the Rev, Fredrick W. Chapinan was ordained by the 
Eastern Consociation of Fairfield county, as pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church in Straford, Conn.; sermon by Rev. Frofessor Fitch, of 
Vale College. 

Rev. J. T. Woodbury at Acton, Mass. Sermon by Rev. Mr. 
Cleaveland, of Salem. 


THE CHOLERA 


Is greatly diminished, in New York, Philadelphia, Albany, and oth- 
er places. “Chose who had fled at its approach, are returning to their 
homes; and business is resuming its wonted bustle and activity. May 
those who have experienced or witnessed its ravages, “‘ hear the rod, 
and Him who appointed it.” September 12th. 

Its Victims.—‘**The other subject on which the Cholera forcibly ex- 
hibits the delinquencies of the church is the condition of abandoned 
women. Perhaps the Cholera hus been even more deadly among 
these than among drinkers.”’— Evangelist, Jug. 4. 

“We do not believe a sex captain or sailor has died (of cholera) 
except in consequence of greatmeglect or indiscretion.”’—Journal of 
Commerce, lug. 10. 

‘It (the cholera) will strike the drunken; the debauched and the 
protigate, in the Jower classes of society ; and if it invades the upper 
classes, the same description of people will be its victims.’’—Medical 
Chi. Rev. Vol. 20. 

Mr. Leavitt—To the above quotations allow me to add only one fact, 
and leave the reader to draw his own conclusions. Early in July, a 
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sea captain of noble aspect and dignified appearance, with $500 in 
his pocket, visited a house of ill-fame in A my street, nearthe Five 
Points. In the revelry of the evening and following day, he often ex- 
hibited his money, ned spent $25. The second eve ting his pocket 
book containing the remainder $475, wus stolen. At the police office 


he obtained the assistance of the constables, arrested the suspected 
person, and recovered $200. On discovering that he was robbed, he 
exclaimed, ** I’m ruined, I'm ruined.” But the recovery of $200 
composed his agitated mind a little ; he returned to the haunt of dis- 
sipation, and in the afternoon its keeper saw, on the opposite side of 
the stree t, a man sitting on the st ps of a door and puking violently. 
He inquired of one of the harlots in his house, ** Is not that the Cap- 
tain’? ** It is,” replied the girl—** Let us bring him in,” said the man. 
The Captain was conveyed into the house, a physician was ¢ illed, 
and medicine procured. ‘The Captain was in a state of collapse when 
the physician entered his room ; his flesh was cold—his pulse did not 
beat. ‘The Dr. said he woul! die, and left the house. 

But now the Capt iin’s $200 were stolen, and he had not a cent left. 
A friend of inine sent him to the chelera hospital. ‘There he died, 
and was sent to the Potter’s Field. 


Thus fell a sea captain in the prime of life—He left a wife and four 
children to mourn their bereavement B provision is probably 
made for their.wants, as he owned the house in which his family re- 


sides, and a large share in two vessels, one of which he commanded. 

Queay.—How far, and in what way would an adequate asylum 
for seduced and deserted feinales in New York, preserve the morals, 
property_and lives of seamen and of their families, in this and in other 
cities? Yours, J. R. M’Dowa tt. 

New-York, Aug. 14, 1832. N. Y. Evangelist. 

LITERARY. 

The New-York University It is gratifying to learn, that the in- 
structions by the professors of this institution. are speedily to com- 
mence. ‘The course is to open on the Ist of october. ‘The following 
professorships have been established, and will be actively filled the en- 
suing season. 

A professorship of Mathematics and of Astronomy. Of Natural 
Philosoy hy and Civil Engmeering. Of ¢ hemistry, Mineralogy and 
Botany. Of the Evidences of Revealed Religion. Of the Literature 
and Antiquities of the Sacred Scriptures. Of Moral and Intellectual 
Phil st phy, and of Belles Letters. Of Political k conomy. of 
Sculpture and Painting. Of Oriental Languages and Literature. Of 
the French Language and Literature. Of the German do. Of the 
Italian do. Of the Spanish do. 

To these are to be added the following public lectureships.— 

On History, On Moral* Philosophy. On Biographies of Literary 
and Scientific men. On the History of Commerce. On the History 
of Representative Governments. On sacred Antiquties. 

Among those who will fill the chairs as Professors, are Prof, Ve- 
thake, of Princeton ; Prof. Douglas, formerly of West Point; Dr. 
Torrey, of this city ; andthe Rev. Mr. Robinson,now of Andover 
University. —D. Adv. 

Epucation 1n Greece.—The London Athenxum lately col- 
lected from continental journals a full account of the number 
of public schools, which were in operation at the end of the 
year 1830. They were entirely or in part supported by Gev- 
ernment, or by the Communities, in which they are situated. 
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In the Pelopounessus there are 36 schools for mutual instruc- 
tion, with 2970 pupils; and 19 schools for instraction in the 
Ancient Greek, with,.789 pupils. In the Islands there were 33 
schools for mutual instruction, with 2930 pupils; and 15 for 
Ancient Greek, with 1073 pupils. In Western Greece, there 
were 45 schools for mutual instruction, with 329 pupils, and 
1 school for Ancient Greek, with 40 pupils. In Eastern 
Greece, 3 schools for mutual instruction, with 407 pupils, and 
1 for Ancient Greece with 40 pupils. ‘The total number in 
all Greece was, therefore, 123 schools and 9737 scholars,— 
and they have since been largely increased. 

This number does not include any of the private schools 
or establishments for instruc tion.—Balt. American. 











Errata.—The following mistakes, in our last number, escaped 
notice; which the reader is requested to correct: Page 466, line 4, 
for apostles read apostle. Page 468, line 16, expunge a. Page 471, 
line 14, after same means, insert used with saints. Page 477, middle, 
instead of Dr. Guire, read Dr. Guise. 
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DR. THOMPSON’S CE SLEBRATED EVE- WATER. 


** The best article for curing sore and inflamed Eyes, that was ever 
invented.”’ 
Extract of a letter from Dr. Paul Swift, M. D.: 
Nawtvucxer, 6th mo. 19th, 1821.—Dr. I. Thompson: I have late- 
ly made use of a dozen or two phials of thy Eye-Water in my prac- 
tiee, and I find it of superior efficacy in most cases of Ophthalmia. 
PAUL SWIFT, M. D. 
Similar recommendatfons have been published by Dr. Vi ine Utley, 
oS Dine, Conn.; Dr. G. W. Hoppin, of Providence, R. I., and 
others. 
For sale by Dr. J. H. Mason & Co., Providence, R. L., and other 
, in various places. "July $1. 





